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Spring attracts many teachers and students to Washington, D.C., where the Capitol 
is always a center of interest. Photograph by Goodyear News Service. 
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Intelligent voting— 


alert citisenship 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO PRESERVING OUR DEMOCRACY 


LSEWHERE in this issue you will find 

-4 statements presenting both sides of an im- 
portant question on which you will be voting 
within the next few weeks. The issue involved 
in this referendum vote has been placed before 
the membership by request of the number of 
locals required according to the AFT constitu- 
tion. 

The propesal on which you will be voting by 
secret ballot concerns a change in the basis for 
electing delegates to the national convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers. The 
exact wording of the present constitutional pro- 
vision concerning the election of delegates, and 
also of the proposed amendment can be found 
on page 12 of this issue. 

It is to be remembered that delegate strength 
means voting strength. For any local sending 
a delegation to the convention has as many 
votes as the total number of delegates to which 
the local is entitled, regardless of whether or 
not a full delegation is sent. For example, if a 
local is entitled to 20 delegates it has 20 votes 
at the convention. But if that local sends only 
one delegate, that one delegate has 20 votes on 
all questions on. which there is a roll call vote 
and in the election of officers. 

It is important that you read the arguments 
presented on both sides of the question in order 
to be intelligently informed so that you can 
then vote your convictions as to what will be 
best for the American Federation of Teachers 
in the long run. 

Ballots will be sent to the president of each 
local, one ballot for each member in accordance 
with the latest per capita payment made by the 
local to the national AFT office. The officers of 
the local are then responsible for holding the 
balloting, counting and tabulating the votes, 
and sending both to the national office for final 
tabulation. 





Car J. 


MEGEL 


( UR national program is rolling smoothly 

and moving into high gear. More and more 
locals are reporting that they have reached their 
membership quota. More than 40 locals have 
already reached or exceeded the quota allocated 
to them last fall. A new membership folder 
which we prepared especially for the spring 
membership campaign is now available. We 
feel that this folder will be of considerable help 
in enabling the locals to reach their quotas. 

It is extremely important that the locals of 
the American Federation of Teachers consoli- 
date their forces and unite their efforts in order 
to be in a better position to cope with the uncer- 
tainties of the future. The 214-billion-dollar 
decrease in farm income, the increase in unem- 
ployment, while at the same time the cost of 
living has risen to an all-time high with every 
indication of going higher, give every American 
concern for the future stability of our economy. 

Teachers whose low income has prevented 
them from accumulating adequate reserves must 
rely upon the strength of their union organiza- 
tions to prevent a recurrence of the dreadful 
events of the early 30’s. This is the time when 
teachers, speaking through their unions, can 
and must become effective agencies in formu- 
lating constructive legislation designed to pro- 
mote the well-being of all Americans. Such a 
grass-roots movement will prevent the kind of 
thinking which terms continued unemployment 


“a healthy re-adjustment.” 
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Six Questions for ‘Teachers 


By I. C. KELLER 
Department of Public Instruction, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


“The material in this article has grown out of forty-six years of public school and college teach- 
ing,” writes the author. “It surely deals with a subject which is under wide discussion at the 


present time.” 


F THE richest man in any town or city were 

to die some evening, the question that would 
pass from one person to another the following 
morning would be, “How much was he worth?” 
or “How much did he leave?” But if the best 
teacher in that same town or city were to die, 
nobody would be foolish enough to ask that 
question. This does not mean that the loss 
would be less keenly felt; it simply means 
that people have never accustomed themselves 
to thinking of teachers in terms of dollars and 


cents. 


Measuring a teacher's worth 

However, teachers have always been com- 
pelled to think not merely in terms of service, 
but also in terms of remuneration. They have 
spent thousands of dollars and years of time 
preparing for their chosen work; they have 
made an investment upon which they have the 
right to expect financial returns. They have 
numerous obligations to meet, families to sup- 
port, or relatives to maintain. They are forced 
to think of the question under discussion. 

Possibly one approach to the answer to this 
question may be found in the business world. 
If you were to ask a progressive manufacturer 
on what basis he pays his employees, his ans- 
wer might be this: “I pay them according to 
their efficiency. By that I mean their knowledge. 
industry, and loyalty. Where I find these traits 
in an employee, I pay him well.” 

Unfortunately for the teacher, it is much more 
difficult for the employer in the world of educa- 
tion to find a basis of worth. In the business 
world, a man makes so many cigars, moulds 
so many pieces, or bakes so many loaves of 
bread; it is comparatively easy to determine 
efficiency there. But who can step into a class- 
room and in a few minutes evaluate a teacher? 
Very often the teacher who captivates the com- 
munity at once peters out later, while the better 
teacher whose methods and personality are less 
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spectacular may at first seem a failure. In other 
words, it takes time to determine whether a 
teacher is really successful or not. Life is so 
much more difficult to analyze than things. 


This difficult problem of determining the 
money worth of a teacher is interestingly stated 
in Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Progress, a life of 
Amos Bronson Alcott: 


The teacher’s work is unlike that of the lawyer 
who estimates his success in the number of cases 
he has won and the fees he has been paid, or that 
of the physician who thinks in terms of the bodies 
he has saved from disease and death. The teacher, 
in the words of St. Paul, “planteth a vineyard and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof.” He is like Johnny 
Appleseed, traveling on and on with a gunny sack 
for a garment, sleeping under the trees of imagina- 
tion and feeding chiefly in fancy upon apples that 
his children’s children may some day eat. No teach- 
er ever fully knows the depth of his failure or the 
height of his success, and assuredly no one can 
tell him. His pupils themselves can not tell him, 
even when they try. Those of them who contend 
most vigorously against him, and seem all their lives 
to be describing an orbit quite different from his, 
may give the best proo‘s of his power; just as those 
who never pass beyond praise or limitation are 
certainly among his worst failures. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is well for school superintendents, 
college presidents, experts in education, and _ bi- 
ographers to recognize their ignorance and hold 
their peace. 


So, right at the start, it must be realized that 
this is not an easy question to answer. Undoubt- 
edly, most school boards and superintendents 
are sincere in wanting to pay teachers what 
they are worth. To aid them in estimating this 
worth, all kinds of teacher-rating scales have 
been invented. Some of these are too complex 
to be useful; others are helpful. In this discus- 
sion I want to suggest six pointed questions 
which the individual teacher may ask himself 
and thus frankly face what he actually is 
worth. To do this honestly requires a close 





self-analysis; it also requires courage. 


How much do | know? 

The first question the sincere teacher must 
ask himself is: How much do I know? This is 
a basic question, for no one can teach what he 
does not know. In reality, no teacher can teach 
all he knows. Though there are people who are 
given credit for being able to tell more than 
they know, this is not possible. Their fluency 
and glibness may deceive the superficial lis- 
tener, but they really may be saying very little 
that counts. The teacher’s knowledge is his 
stock in trade. 

The teacher must know what he teaches. This 
is self evident. But he must know infinitely more 
than this. In truth, it is this reserve knowledge 
that gives force and inspiration to what he actu- 
ally teaches. He can not hope to teach United 
States history well unless he knows English his- 
tory. He will not succeed in teaching arithmetic 
successfully unless he knows algebra and geom- 
etry. More illustrations are unnecessary. The 
point is clear. This need for reserve knowledge 
makes a tremendous demand on the teacher and 
explains why so many teachers fail; their back- 
ground knowledge is too meager, too limited. 


On the other hand, it is this reserve know- 
ledge which makes teaching a genuine pleasure. 
To stand before a class and feel a sense of 
mastery of the material being presented gives 
confidence to the teacher and inspires activity 
in the pupil. The great teachers have this rich- 
ness of knowledge. They know much more than 
the recitation hour permits them to give. Bliss 
Perry of Harvard was a teacher of this kind. 
Students filled his classes because they knew 
the broad comprehensive knowledge of the 
teacher would enrich their knowledge, and they 
were never disappointed. 

However, there is another phase of this first 
question—How much do I know about boys 
and girls? Am I applying my knowledge of 
psychology to the boys and girls I am trving to 
teach? Have I honestly tried to understand 
their personal problems? Is my attitude toward 
them sympathetic? These are a few suggestive 
questions. Space forbids the discussion of these 
and other pertinent questions that are funda- 
mental in discovering the money-value of a 
teacher. Since we are more and more realizing 
that the teacher’s first business is to teach boys 


and girls rather than to teach geography, 
English, history, and the other branches in our 
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curriculum, this part of a teacher’s knowledge is 
basic and essential. It humanizes the content 
knowledge the teacher possesses. Without it, 
the teacher may be an imparter of facts, but 
not a real teacher, not an inspired guide into 
the realm of real living. 


How much do I know? How adequate is my 
reserve knowledge? How intimate is my knowl- 
edge of boys and girls? These personal ques- 
tions the teacher must ask and honestly answer 
in his attempt to determine how much he is 
worth. His answer will be one item in arriving 
at a fair estimate of his value. 


Am |! adding to the body of my knowledge? 

The second question he must ask himself 
is—Am I adding to the body of my knowl- 
edge? Or, put differently—Am I growing? 
For the beginning teacher this may be even 
more important than the first question. One 
does not expect a young teacher to start his 
life work with the comprehensive knowledge 
the wise years bring to a conscientious student. 
The field of learning is so impossibly big that 
he has had but a glimpse into some of its fields. 
I am reminded of what Sir Isaac Newton once 
said to an admirer who complimented him on 
the scope of his knowledge: “Don’t say that. 
I’m only a child, playing in the sand by the sea- 
shore, picking up a pebble here and there, with 
the vast ocean of truth lying undiscovered 
before me.” 

At the very start, the young teacher must be 
humble in the face of the vast field of knowledge 
into which he has never entered. This humility 
will prevent his overestimating his present 
knowledge and provide the right attitude for 
growth. He must be ambitious. He must be able 
to control his time wisely. He must have a 
definite plan of work mapped out and set him- 
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self industriously to the accomplishment of the 
work planned. A school board finding in any 
teacher such evidences of growth will naturally 
raise its estimate of his financial worth. Each 
year he is employed will mark an advance in his 
value to the school and community. 


Am I a successful teacher? 

Then, in the third place, comes the question 
Am I a successful teacher? How is a teacher to 
know whether he is successful or not? Unfor- 
tunately, the real evidence is not to be secured 
immediately; it often takes years to reveal the 
permanent results of successful teaching. The 
teacher needs more speedy evidence of success 
if he is to profit by it at the present time. 
What evidence is available? Do the pupils 
show an enthusiastic interest in the work of the 
school? Do they do the assigned work willingly 
and well? When they advance to the next grade, 
what is the quality of their work? What is 
the supervisor’s estimate? 

Teachers often resent having outsiders come 
in to inspect their work. But as long as this is 
done fairly by a competent educator, it should 
be welcomed as a means of helping the teacher 
to size up his own success or failure. 

In the end, however, a wideawake teacher 
can rather accurately judge the quality of his 
own work. The attendance, attention, interest, 
attitude, and response of the pupils will indicate 
to him whether he is succeeding or not. As he 
meets the parents of his pupils, their attitude 
will furnish further evidence. He must frankly 
face this evidence, for regardless of how much 
he knows and how rapidly he grows, his 
ability to teach, to inspire in his pupils the 
desire to learn, is fundamental in determining 
his worth as a teacher. 


Am | a constructive disciplinarian? 

This brings us to the fourth question—Am I 
a constructive disciplinarian? The pre-eminent 
need of our nation today is self-disciplining 
citizens, citizens who will obey law in the 
absence of law-enforcing officials. Where is 
this respect for law to be developed? Of course, 
the home has its important part to play in help- 
ing in the development. Unfortunately, today 
there are many who feel that the home is not 
measuring up to its responsibility in creating 
this respect. If this is true, it places a heavier 
responsibility on the teacher and the school. 

To what extent can the teacher in and 


through the school contribute to this need? 
Certainly, in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground the pupils must show an _ intelligent 
attitude toward discipline, and reveal the ability 
to respond to constructive methods. They should 
understand what discipline is and what it 
means; they should clearly see the relationship 
existing between it and good citizenship. The 
capable teacher’s appeal will be based upon his 
control of his own words and actions; this 
control will give force and weight to his 
serious attempt to secure a willing response 
from his pupils. 

The teacher’s success in accomplishing his 
objective will most clearly reveal itself in what 
the pupils do when the eye of the teacher is not 
on them. The fact is, what the pupils do on 
the way home when they are entirely away 
from the jurisdiction of the school is the most 
severe test the constructive discipline of the 
schoolroom must face. The school can not hope 
to meet these tests alone, but it must do its 
full share. The teacher who recognizes this 
responsibility and faces it courageously adds 
to his worth as a teacher. 


Am | deeply interested in the community? 

The fifth question is this—Am I deeply 
interested in the community in which I am 
teaching? One big problem the school of today 
is facing is that of securing adequate funds 
with which to finance its extensive program. 
Here is where the community interest of the 
teacher enters into the picture. Much of this 
money will need to be secured from the men 
and women from whose homes come the pupils 
who constitute the school. If the school is for- 
tunate enough to be in charge of a teacher 
whose training and experience will enable him 
to serve the needs of the community, the sup- 
port the school needs will be more cheerfully 
and more generously given. Such men and 
women can not fail to be influenced by whole- 
hearted co-operation on the part of the teacher. 
To many of the patrons the salary the average 
teacher receives looks comparatively large. for 
to them teaching may mean merely sitting or 
standing in the schoolroom and teaching a 
limited number of classes each day for twenty 
days a month. Such people will greatly appre- 
ciate the work a teacher does outside the class- 
room, particularly since the church, the grange, 
the various clubs, and other activities in the 
community need the trained help of a teacher. 





Through this service the teacher will help the 
community and the school. 

But there is another side to this—the side 
of the teacher himself. Most people are so 
constituted that they are happiest when they are 
busiest doing something worthwhile. There is 
a powerful reaction that comes from useful 
effort. Here lies one great avenue along which 
will come the growth discussed earlier in this 
article. He will teach more efficiently and more 
successfully because he has contributed of 
himself to the community. He will be worth 
more in dollars and cents. 


Do | emphasize the development of character? 

There is another, a sixth-question, which 
some may consider more important than any 
of those already discussed—Do I emphasize the 
development of character in my teaching? As 
he faces this question, there are two others 
which are essential to this one—What is the 
real strength of my own character? What means 
are at my disposal for helping to develop 
character in my pupils? 

Of course, his own character must be the 
foundation upon which he works. Against the 
background and upon the foundation of a 
strong character the conscientious teacher will 
find in every subject taught abundance of ma- 
terial with which to stress character develop- 
ment. While the teacher does not teach religion 
directly in the school, he will have no difficulty 
in finding plenty of opportunities for encourag- 
ing the formation of those habits which collec- 
tively constitute practical religion. 

History, which, as Carlyle put it. “is at the 
bottom the lives of its great men,” offers a rich 
field. In the life of every great historical figure. 
the teacher can find some characteristic which 
was partly responsible for the greatness of 
that man or woman; this trait the teacher can 
effectively use in encouraging the development 
of this characteristic in his boys and girls. 

Then, too, the field of literature furnishes 
innumerable opportunities and _ illustrations. 
Indeed, every subject taught gives the live 
teacher the opportunity to stress the place of 
accuracy, thoroughness, neatness, persistence. 
and other basic character traits. If, as some 
one has defined it, “Education is what remains 
after most of what we have learned has been 
forgotten,” then perhaps these habits and char- 
acter traits are worth more than most of the 
facts we ask our pupils to learn, for they are 
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what live on through the years and determine 
the strength of men and women. 


This brings us back to the question under 
discussion. Before any teacher calls himself 
underpaid, he should face these suggested 
questions. If his knowledge is broad, if he is 


constantly growing, if he is successful in his 
teaching, if he is a constructive disciplinarian, 
if he shows vital interest in the life of the 
community in which he teaches, and if he 
emphasizes character in his teaching, he is 
certainly entitled to expect a salary commen- 
surate with the results of his work. However, he 
must not overestimate his accomplishment. 


If our schools are to be improved, inefficient 
teachers must be eliminated and capable teach- 
ers employed. This means that a teacher must 
be sure he is worth more money before he 
criticizes the salary he is now receiving. A 
higher salary level might bring his replacement 
by a more competent teacher. He must frankly 
analyze himself before he is too critical of the 
amount his services bring. Surely, it is practi- 
cally impossible to pay a master teacher too 
much; it is equally impossible to pay a time- 
saver too little. Since these school years are 
of such tremendous importance to the boys and 
girls in school, an incapable teacher who taught 
for nothing would be a tragic investment. 

The fact still remains that it is not possible to 
pay a great teacher in dollars and cents what he 
is really worth. When all is said and done, 
the major portion of his salary will never be 
found in his pay-envelope or check. The largest 
part of the pay lies in the teacher’s conscious- 
ness that he has helped to send out into the 
busy world boys and girls who are better pre- 
pared to be the kind of citizens a great demo- 
cracy must have. But he can not live on such 
noble realizations: he deserves and must receive 
a salary sufficient to enable him and his family 
to live in a manner commensurate with the 
position he holds in the community. 





An Educational Adventure 


In Korea 


By Berry WarNER DIETZ 


NE DAY in August of 1952, the telephone 
rang. The voice on the other end of the 
line asked, “Would you be willing to go to 
Korea for nine months to assist in educational 
rehabilitation?” Here was that long sought for 
opportunity to see the Orient, to fly around the 
world, and to do a small bit to combat Com- 
munism! 

I learned that, in spite of the war, Korean 
Minister of Education Paik had requested im- 
mediate technical assistance, that the U.S. De- 
partment of State had delegated the recruitment 
and supervision of the project to a Service Com- 
mittee, that little was known about how we 
would actually operate except that the U.S. 
Army would give us logistical support, and 
that Minister Paik was interested in setting up 
teacher training institutes to give help to edu- 
cational leadeis, principals, experienced teach- 
ers, and college professors in studying the 
Korean philosophy of education, curricula, 
teaching methods, and school administration. 

A few basic decisions were reached during 
orientation sessions held in New York: 

1. The group of six persons being sent would 
work as a team so that Korean educators might 
observe democratic cooperation in action. 

2. The group would impose no ready-made 
American pattern of education on Korea; 
rather they would try to learn what the Ko- 
reans considered their needs to be, then help 
them create a new pattern rooted in their 
culture. 

3. The group would work side by side with 
the Koreans in a workshop situation, thus 
giving them maximum opportunity to learn by 
doing. 

4. The development of good human relations 
would be the primary aim. 

After an exciting trip, we finally landed 
safely in Korea. Many months had elapsed be- 
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Mrs. Dietz and her interpreter 


tween the time of the Korean request for assist- 
ance and our arrival. This delay probably in- 
creased the state of readiness of Korean edu- 
cators to accept assistance. Their attitude was 
receptive, their anticipation keen, and their 
need for help great. No visiting group could 
have been received more enthusiastically. 

Because we came to work directly with the 
Koreans, to share their burdens—not to impose 
an American system of education on them, nor 
to conduct another survey and file a report 
somewhere to gather dust—we were immedi- 
ately drawn into a warm working relationship. 
Our young Korean interpreters helped immeas- 
urably in interpreting the Koreans to us and 
us to them. A close friendly feeling developed 
between each American and his interpreter and 
translator. This feeling contributed much to 
the success of the project. We found the edu- 
cators eager, hard working, intelligent people, 
undaunted by conditions which at first seemed 
appalling to us. 

Their desire was for help in establishing a 
democratic system of education. At present in 
Korea education is available only to the selected 
few, for although Korea now has a new com- 
pulsory education law, it cannot be imple- 
mented because of the financial difficulties of the 
government. Parents still pay fees for the edu- 
cation of their children. And if youngsters man- 
age to attend school for the first six grades, they 
are required to pass an examination before 





they are permitted to attend any of the higher 
levels of schooling. In practice, schools are still 
available only to those children with both in- 
tellectual and financial ability. But the people 
are now demanding educational opportunity 
for all. Even the lowliest peasant wants his 
child to have the chance he himself did not have. 
For centuries, Koreans have revered scholar- 
ship. During the days of Chinese influence, the 
practical philosophy of Confucianism molded 
the structure of society. Important state offices 
were held only by those who passed the state 
examinations, which were based on a knowledge 
of Chinese classics. Education was synonymous 
with literature and poetry, and denoted status. 
This concept of education for the few was 
strengthened during the period of Japanese 
occupation. In 1939 only one tenth of one per- 
cent of the total Korean population were permit- 
ted to attend secondary school and a similar 
number were permitted to attend professional 
school, primarily to pursue the study of law 
and literature. Today the need for education for 
all is recognized as paramount. 

Our problem, then, was how we could help 
the Koreans develop a democratic system of 
education. 

We twelve (six Americans and six inter- 
preters) worked as a team in order to demon- 
strate democratic group processes in action. 
Plans for workshops were made with various 
groups of educators, beginning with the Min- 
istry of Education, and ending with the actual 
participants in each workshop. Each group 


A group of workshop par- 
ticipants enjoying a recrea- 
tion period at the Nam Sam 
Primary School in Seoul. 
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modified the original plans, but, since all plans 
were intended to be flexible, this caused no 
trouble. Flexibility and willingness to change 
plans to meet each local situation was one of 
the greatest strengths of the teams and demon- 
strated a functioning kind of democracy which 
was recognized and frequently commented on 
by workshop participants. 

In the course of the nine months, we held 
three long-term workshops of five or six weeks 
each; then we held shorter workshops in each 
of the nine provincial capitals. These varied in 
size from 186 to nearly 800 participants. Work- 
ing conditions were very difficult. We had no 
heat at all in our school building in Pusan dur- 
ing the first workshop, which was held in 
November and December. Windows were 
broken and the wind blew merrily through. For 
the second workshop one small stove was pro- 
vided for each classroom which we used for 
half a day, but there was only one charcoal 
brazier for the entire auditorium. Toward the 
end of the workshop period we got some wire 
mesh material to cover the windows. Supplies 
and materials were almost nonexistent. This 
proved to be a blessing in disguise, for we could 
always say, “If we can carry on a good program 
without materials and equipment, so can you!” 

We faced the same problems the Koreans 
themselves face: there were few books (almost 
none written in Korean, since the language was 
barred during the Japanese colonial period) , no 
laboratory equipment, no art materials, few 
musical instruments, and practically nothing in 





the way of supplies. Korea not only is poor, but 
she finds it difficult to buy what she needs with 
what few resources she has, for practically 
nothing is available on the open market. Ships 
which might have carried supplies for civilians 
had been filled with ammunition and food for 
soldiers instead. 

Under our guidance, the Koreans examined 
their entire educational system: the authori- 
tarian pattern in existence all the way from 
ministry control, through administration of the 
schools, to control of children in the classroom, 
curricula, the preparation of teachers both pre- 
service and in-service, and the teaching methods 
employed. One team member taught child de- 
velopment and mental hygiene, which until then 
were unknown to Korean educators. We all 
helped the educators in their effort to formulate 
their own philosophy of education, rather than 
waiting for someone higher up to formulate a 
philosophy to be handed down to them. 


To many Koreans, democracy means free- 


dom. To some, democracy is beginning to mean 
freedom with responsibility. Some recognize the 
values in cooperative planning, experiential 
learning, free discussion, reasoning to solve 
problems of value to the students, and oppor- 
tunity to act in accordance with such solution. 
A more diligent and eager group of educators 
would be hard to find anywhere in the world! 

But let them speak for themselves: 

“We can go ahead now and study anything 
now with nothing.” 

“We can now sense the feeling of children 
who are left out of things—those children who 
we thought were uncooperative.” 

“Hearing one hundred times is not equal to 
seeing once.” This statement was ascribed to 
Confucius. The student added: “Seeing one 
hundred times is not equal to doing once. There- 
fore, hearing ten thousand times is not equal to 
doing once.” 

And so we bridge the centuries from Con- 
fucius to Kilpatrick! 


Education goes on in Korea even though some classes have to be held in open fields. These students 
United Press Photo. 


sing as they march to class in the village of Kunchon. 
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AFT Annual Workshop, July 18-30 


ke. you having difficulty in increasing the 
size of your local? Is there lack of interest 
among the membership? Does the community 
fail to help the union with projects for the 
betterment of the schools? 

It may be that even with hard work and the 
best will in the world little is being accom- 
plished because no one has the know-how that 
comes from experience. An inexpensive way of 
gaining it is by learning from the experience of 
others. At the AFT Workshop, experts on union 
activity will share their knowledge with the 
participants. 

Profiting from the experience of others is 
obtaining know-how at a bargain rate. The 


One of the numerous shaded 
spots on the beautiful cam- 
pus of the University of Wis- 
consin, site of the AFT sum- 
mer Workshop. In such a 
relaxed atmosphere teachers 
can gain a new perspective 
on their profession and their 
part in its advancement. 

The 1954 Workshop will 
be the eleventh sponsored by 
the American Federation of 


Teachers. 
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University of Wisconsin has also put a bargain 
label on tuition, room and board—only $88.50 
for the entire period of the Workshop. 

But bargain or no bargain, the amount may 
still be more than an interested individual can 
afford to pay. In that case, it might be a good 
idea for each member of the local to contribute 
a small amount to make the attendance of one 
person possible—the entire local will profit 
from the information gained by the member 
attending. It is for this reason that some of 
the locals have provided scholarships for thei: 
members. 

Details concerning courses will be published 
in the May issue. 





Shall the Basis for Electing Delegates 


PRESENT BASIS: One delegate to the annual 
convention may be elected by each affiliated 
local having a membership of twenty-five or 
less. 

For each additional twenty-five members up 
to five hundred, one additional delegate may be 
elected. Beyond five hundred members and up 
to one thousand members, for each additional 
fifty members, one additional delegate may be 
elected. Beyond one thousand members, for 
each additional one hundred members, an addi- 
tional delegate may be elected. 


When a total of five hundred possible dele- 
gates is exceeded under the above arrangement, 
the increments for representation shall be in- 
creased in the same proportion by units of five 
so that the total will not exceed five hundred. 


PROPOSED BASIS: One delegate to the an- 
nual convention may be elected by each affil- 
iated local having a membership of twenty-five 
or less. For each additional twenty-five members, 
one additional delegate may be elected. 


FOR THE PROPOSED CHANGE 


HE required number of locals have re- 

quested a referendum on an amendment 
to the American Federation of Teachers Con- 
stitution which would change the basis for 
representation at our conventions. If amended, 
Article VII, Section 1 of our Constitution would 
read: 


“One delegate to the annual convention may be 
elected by each affliated local having a member- 
ship of twenty-five or less. For each additional 
twenty-five members, one additional delegate may 


be elected.” 


The sponsors of this amendment solicit your 
support because they rely on your sense of fair 
play, justice and equal treatment for all. For 
years great inequities have existed in the voting 
rights of locals because of provisions of the 
Constitution of the American Federation of 
Teachers which discriminate against larger 
locals and, in effect, penalize growth and ex- 
pansion of locals. To illustrate: 


Under the present plan, locals having mem- 


bership up to: 


25 would get 1 delegate. No discrimination 
against this local. 

50 would get 2 delegates. No discrimination 
against this local. 

75 would get 3 delegates. No discrimination 
against this local. 

100 would get 4 delegates. No discrimination 
against this local. 

500 would get 20 delegates. No discrimination 
against this local. 

750 would get 25 delegates. Discrimination. 

1,000 would get 30 delegates. Discrimination. 

2,000 would get 40 delegates. Discrimination. 


Under the proposed amendment, locals hav- 
ing membership up to: 
25 would get delegate. No discrimination. 


discrimination. 


] 
50 would get 2 delegates. 


75 would get 3 delegates. discrimination. 
100 would get 4 delegates. 
500 would get 20 delegates. No discrimination. 
750 would get 30 delegates. No discrimination. 
1,000 would get 40 delegates. No discrimination. 


2,000 would get 80 delegates. No discrimination. 


discrimination. 


With the exception of locals with less than 
twenty-five members, this eliminates all in- 
equities in voting representation and assures 
absolute voting equality, a fundamentally 
sound democratic procedure. This one slight 
inequity is necessary in order to assure small 
locals of at least one vote, a principle to which 
we subscribe. 


What will this amendment do? 

1. It will establish proportional representa- 
tion for each local of the American Federation 
of Teachers at our convention. The principle 
that representation should be in line with mem- 
bership is recognized in the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Teachers in the pro- 
vision that referenda should be by the vote of 
individual members of the locals. This assures 
equal voting strength to each member, regard- 
less of the size of the local. The referendum 
vote is the final authority in the American 
Federation of Teachers. It would, therefore, 
seem equitable to recognize the same principle 
in convention voting procedure which is. in 
turn, subject to referendum review. 

(Continued on page 14, column 1) 





AFT Conventions Be Changed? 


On March 1 the question discussed here was sub- 
mitted to the locals. On April 1 ballots will be sent 
to the presidents of all locals and state federations. 
These ballots must be mailed to the AFT national 
office no later than June 1. 

Since the AFT constitution provides that “there 


shall be a period of one month during which the 
proponents and opponents shall be given opportunity 
to debate the issue through the regular channels of 
the union,” the AMERICAN TEACHER is presenting here 
the arguments for and against the proposed amend- 
ment to the AFT constitution. 


AGAINST THE PROPOSED CHANGE 


E appeal to you members not to disfran- 

chise a majority of the locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. The proposal 
submitted to change the basis of representation 
would put the control of the entire organization 
in the hands of a few locals. It would make the 
AFT an organization of centralized control and 
would destroy the democratic principles upon 
which it was organized. 

The proposed amendment would not be 
equitable, it would not be practical, and it is 
not in accordance with accepted practice in 
international unions. An identical amendment 
presented at the Syracuse convention in 1952 
was overwhelmingly defeated after a thorough 
presentation of the issues involved. 


The proposed amendment would not be equitable 


At the 1953 convention the eleven largest 
locals had 360 votes. These locals would gain 
358 votes under the proposed amendment, giv- 
ing them, according to membership figures for 
May 1953, a voting strength of 718—a gain of 
practically 100%. Chicago would gain 199 
delegates (from 86 to 285), Detroit 63 (from 
46 to 109), and nine other locals would be en- 
titled to a total of 96 additional delegates. The 
gain in votes to Chicago would be 40 more than 
the combined increase accruing to the other ten 
large locals. The other 177 locals represented 
at the 1953 convention, with a total voting 
strength of 633, would not gain a single vote. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a fev large locals 
could dominate the convention. 


This could be done in either of two ways: 


1. Large locals at or near the convention 
city might send a full quota of delegates which 
would give them a disproportionate strength 
both on committees and in convention votes. 
For instance, out of an average committee of 
45, Chicago could place at least 16 delegates on 
each committee, Detroit, at least 6. The ma- 
jority of the locals could place one delegate on 
one or two committees. 


2. Large locals could send a minimum num- 
ber of delegates with full voting strength who 
could defeat the considered decisions of the 
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majority of the delegates through roll-call 
votes. 

AFT conventions will probably continue to 
be held in centers where there is the greatest 
concentration of membership. The large locals, 
because of their greater financial resources and 
relative proximity to the convention city, have 
always enjoyed an added advantage in dele- 
gate representation. Most of the 176 locals not 
represented at the 1953 convention failed to 
send delegates because of the expense. Past 
executive councils have recognized the fact 
that the smaller locals are inadequately repre- 
sented and have considered the advisability of 
an administrative fund to pay the expenses of 
delegates coming from a distance. By de- 
creasing the relative strength of small locals, 
we would further discourage their attendance. 

The larger locals have money, members, and 
prestige; they need little help from the national 
organization. The AFT, as a pioneering or- 
ganization, must reflect the aspirations, needs, 
and outlook of the new, struggling locals. Its 
success depends on theirs. As a national or- 
ganization, its policies should be governed by 
considerations affecting the organization as a 
whole. This can only be done if all locals are 
given an effective voice in their determination. 
The present basis of representation permits 
problems to be considered as they affect the 
whole AFT, not merely the larger locals. 

The American Federation of Teachers is a 
federation of locals. As such, it makes provision 
for the maximum representation of locals at 
conventions, and through its referenda ma- 
chinery it ensures that any question of policy 
may ultimately be decided by a majority of the 
membership. 

Balance between small and large groups in 
our government was achieved by the creation 
of two “Houses,” one based on population and 
the other on equal representation of self-govern- 
ing units. This balance can only be achieved in 
the “single house” of our convention by the 
kind of representation we now have, in prefer- 
ence to direct representation by membership. 

(Continued on page 14, column 2) 
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FOR THE PROPOSED CHANGE 


(Continued from page 12) 


2. It will guarantee the same type of citizen- 
ship to every local of the American Federation 
of Teachers. 

S. It will eliminate taxation without equi- 
table representation for all locals and_ will 
establish a direct relationship between the per 
capita paid by a local and the number of 
delegates to which it is entitled at a National 
convention. Under the present arrangement, 
dues payments in many cases are in inverse 
ratio to representation at the National conven- 
tion. 

1. “Democracy in Education and Education 
for Democracy” is the slogan of the American 
Federation of Teachers. This amendment would 
bring our practice in line with our slogan. 
There is no democracy in any voting system 
weighted in favor of any group. We have too 
long rendered mere lip service to our slogan. 
It is time to practice as well as preach. 

You will hear that this proposal will result 
in control of the American Federation of 
Teachers by the larger locals. Look at the 
record. Rarely indeed, have Detroit and Chi- 
cago seen eye to eye. New York and Cleveland 
usually are miles apart in viewpoint—a whole- 
some situation. in a democratic organization. 
Control by the majority, not by a minority. 
is the real issue—a majority made up of votes 
from both small and large locals—-but above 
all. an honest majority achieved by equitable 
representation at conventions. 

The policies of the American Federation of 
Teachers should represent the views of a 
majority of its members. Only the costly. time 
consuming process of referendum voting as- 
sures such determination today. This amend- 
ment will guarantee that convention actions as 
well as referenda shall trulv reflect the will of 
the majority. 

The real question is nét what effect this 


amendmem will have upon the present internal 


policies of our organization, but is it just and 


right. On that issue, we believe that there is one 
answer. A “Yes” vote is a vote for right, justice, 
democracy. A “No” vote is a vote for discrim- 
ination, for second class citizenship, for 
minority rule. The decision we confidently 
leave to your own essential sense of decency 
and fair play. 
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AGAINST THE PROPOSED CHANGE 


(Continued from page 13) 


The proposed amendment is not practical 

The present constitution makes it possible 
to limit the number of possible delegates to 
500 by a proportional increase in the units of 
representation. The proposed amendment 
would remove this limitation, and would there- 
by make possible large, unwieldy delegate 
bodies. At the 1953 convention there were 412 
registered delegates. Under the proposed 
amendment. with the same number of locals 
represented, a total of 770 delegates would be 
possible. The 188 locals represented at Peoria 
constituted only 49% of the total number of 
chartered locals, so that the proposed amend- 
ment could result in conventions of more than 
1000 delegates. 

Convention committees, too, would be un- 
wieldy. On the basis of 770 delegates, they 
would average 45 members or more on each 
of the 17 committees. The eleven largest locals 
would increase their possible representation by 
an average of 2] members on each committee. 


Representation in other AFL internationals 

The AFT compares favorably with other 
international unions in its provision for regis- 
tering the views of its members and locals. 

The American Federation of State. County 
and Municipal Employees allows no local more 
than eight delegates, regardless of the size of 
its membership. The Office Employees Inter- 
national has a similar provision. The American 
Federation of Musicians allows one vote to each 
delegate representing 100 members, but limits 
locals to a maximum of 10 votes. The AFL 
limits drastically the number of delegates large 
internationals may send to conventions. 

Of the above international unions. only the 
State, County and Municipal Employees makes 
provision for membership referenda. Interna- 
tional unions which allow direct membership 
representation rarely provide machinery for 
referenda. 

In summary. we urge a “No” vote on the 
proposed amendment for the following reasons: 

@ It would give a few large locals a pre- 
ponderance of voting strength in committees 
and on the convention floor. 

@ The proposal would lead to excessively 
large delegate bodies and convention commit- 
tees—-dominated by a few large locals. 

@ AFT practices governing representation, 
voting, and referenda compare favorably with 
those of other international unions. 

@ Past conventions have overwhelmingly 
defeated this proposal—the last time in Syra- 
cuse, in 1952. 

We urge that this issue be considered on its 
merits and apart from all other issues confront- 
ing the organization. Vote “No.” 





THE CURRICULUM CORNER 


HERE are several films that readers of this 

column might like to know about for use in 
teachers’ meetings, fall institutes, parents’ asso- 
ciations, or interested lay group audiences. Film 
catalogs being what they are, it might be help- 
ful for me to tell you about some that I have 
liked and know to be available. 


Unfortunately, Hollywood, in its super- 
colossal isolation from the common stream, has 
a blind spot about story material which is non- 
sexual in character. This blindness may explain 
the extreme dearth of films in which children 
and schools are treated dramatically and with 
sincerity and intelligence. The sheer boredom 
of many educational films has anaesthetized 
more than one audience. 


A fascinating and absorbing French film 

Not so, praises be, of Passion for Life.’ The 
French, who seem to be able to take sex in 
movies or leave it alone, have produced a film 
which is excellent from any point of view, but 
is the best of all the films on education, in this 
reviewer's opinion. Its almost untranslatable 
French title, L’Ecole Buissonniére, resulted in 
its Hollywoodish and inept English title. But 
don’t hold that against it. It is a fascinating 
and absorbing story, a 90-minute, full-length 
feature which holds one rooted for its entire 
length. It is about’ a teacher who gets his 
charges and his community caught up in the 
excitement and love of learning. He is attacked 
by local politicians, and the viewer who does 
not choke up at Albert’s defense is made of 
stone indeed. Americans cannot know how 
poorly Hollywood presents life until they have 
seen a well-made, earthy foreign film. And 
Passion for Life is just that. Power, depth, in- 
tegrity, and authenticity, without preachiness. 
It has adequate English subtitles and is avaii- 
able to elementary schools, high schools, and 
parents’ groups for $32.50 a showing. (College 


and university rates vary.) 


Two fine British films 
Of lesser dramatic impact, but still good, are 
three films? that come to us from the British 


lAvailable from Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, New York. 


2Available from British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, and also from New York University Film Library, New 
York 3, N.Y. 
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Isles. While intended more for training pur- 
poses, they still have enough charm to hold 
even a faintly interested audience. 

Near Home is the best film your columnist 
has used to show teachers and parents what is 
meant by an experience unit, and how subject 
matter can be taught in an integrated manner. 
The children in this film become absorbed in 
their community, and the audience watches the 
sequential development of their interests. Its 
greatest contribution is the concept of the 
“treasure hunt,” in which children find out 
what they want to know. This is comparable to 
the “investigations” carried on by the boys in 
Passion for Life. Unfortunately, though, the 
heavy British accent of the children presents a 
difficulty for Americans. 

Children Growing Up with Other People and 
Children Learning by Experience tend to move 
out of the classroom more than the two films 
mentioned above. They show children in other 
than classroom situations. Several sequences of 
children’s play are downright hilarious. But the 
accent is on child development principles and 
they are charmingly presented. None of these 
films talks down to its audience, and all of 
them enjoy unusually good direction. (That is 
what puts children before a camera in their 
natural and inimitable state.) 


Some good American and Canadian films 

While there are few films like those men- 
tioned here, two made in America would have 
ranked well, had they been unhampered by low 
budgets. Commentary, no matter how well done, 
needs the support of on-the-spot voices. The 
School That Learned to Eat* and School in 
Centerville® have excellent direction and come 
close to being superb productions. The first 
deals with a Georgia school which reorganizes 
its lunch program. The second follows an artist 
teacher through a year’s program with a sev- 
enth grade. Both are made of real situations as 
they happened; their authenticity is apparent. 
The producers of these films meant well, but 
simply lacked the resources necessary—and this 
in a country which spends millions on Class B 
pictures annually. 


ge from New York University Film Library, New York 3, 





Other films that have come to my attention 
might be mentioned. Time to Spare* and Wilson 
Dam* have much that is good curriculum in 
them. A Canadian film, Lesson in Living,* is 
very frustrating to watch. It is wonderful in 
spots and very poor in others. Your columnist 
delights in one sequence in which ALL of the 
screwed down seats in the school are actually 
thrown out the front door. Oh, joy! The 
teacher involved (who is a dead ringer for 
ZaSu Pitts) is allowed to show that she knows 


*Available from New York University Film Library, New York 3. 


what she is doing, educationally speaking, and 
there are several magnificent sequences of child 
and parent cooperative activity. 

* * . 

Undoubtedly I have unintentionally omitted 
films that should be mentioned. I would be most 
appreciative of any reminders from readers. 
We in education have a long way to go before 
we use this medium effectively with teachers 
and community supporters. 

JEANNETTE VEATCH, Local 2, New York, N.Y. 
School of Education, New York University 


AFT Executive Council Takes Action 
to Terminate Services of Secretary-Treasurer 


HE AFT Executive Council, at its December 
meeting, terminated the services of Irvin R. 

Kuenzli as AFT secretary-treasurer by adopting 
the following resolution: 

Wuereas, Article IX, Section 5 (2) a, of the 
Constitution of the American Federation of 
Teachers, grants to the Executive Council the 
authority to terminate the employment of the 
secretary-treasurer by a two-thirds vote of the 
Executive Council with six months’ notice or 
six months’ severance pay; and 

Wuereas, It is the considered judgment of 
the Executive Council that the secretary-treas- 
urer is not carrying out the responsibilities of 
his position in the best interests of the American 
Federation of Teachers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the services of the incumbent 
secretary-treasurer, Irvin R. Kuenzli, be termi- 
nated, effective as of December 29, 1953; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the said Irvin R. Kuenzli be 


granted six months’ severance pay; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That the president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers serve a true copy 
of this Resolution upon Irvin R. Kuenzli prior 
to the adjournment of this meeting of this Ex- 
ecutive Council, or midnight, December 29, 
1953, whichever is the earlier hour. 

Copies of this resolution were sent to the 
president of all locals early in January. 


The Executive Council voted also to keep the 
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position of secretary-treasurer open until the 
post-convention meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil which will be elected for a two-year term at 
the 1954 convention in August. Thus the new 
Executive Council will have a free hand in fill- 
ing the position. 

In the meantime the constitutional duties of 


the position of secretary-treasurer are being 
carried out by AFT President Carl J. Megel. 


Eighty Scholarships Offered 


to Foreign Language Teachers 


EACHERS of foreign languages will be 

interested in a recent announcement from 
the University of Minnesota concerning eighty 
scholarships of $200 each available to foreign 
language teachers who wish to attend a summer 
workshop from June 14 to July 16. The schol- 
arships have been made available under a grant 
from the Ford Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Teachers of Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Scandinavian, and Russian at the 
freshman-sophomore college level, in high 
schools, and in elementary schools, as well as 
teachers of English as a foreign language, will 
be eligible. The auxilium is jointly sponsored 


by the language departments of the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts and by the 


College of Education. Applications should reach 
the Foreign Language Auxilium by April 15, 
1954. 





“Our social and civil rights form a central part of the heritage we are striving to defend on all 
fronts with all our strength. I believe with all my heart that our vigilant guarding of these rights 
is a sacred obligation binding upon every citizen. To be true to one’s own freedom is .. . in 
essence to honor and respect the freedom of all others.” President Eisenhower, “State of the Union 
Message.” 


THE 


Relations Front 





by Richard Parrish 


DEBITS — 


Agricultural surpluses continue to pile up on the North 
American continent while the rest of the world lives 
one meal away from acute hunger. To date we have 
15 months of surplus wheat, 9 months of surplus cot- 
ton, 275 million pounds of surplus butter. With our 
farm economy apparently clogged up, the prediction for 
next harvest is for our food bins to overflow again. 
Are we not muffing a natural opportunity to spread 
American good will by not sending our excess food 
to the Middle East, Pakistan, or India, where it is 
desperately needed? 


Recently representatives of 40 Indian tribes met in 
Washington to let the legislators know that they 
wanted the U.S. to continue the protection and benefits 
guaranteed to them in their treaties. They maintained 
that pending legislative proposals would tend to de- 
stroy the tribal governments and nullify their rights. 
In the midst of these maneuvers, Dr. J. R. Shaw of 
the Interior Department testified that the average life 
span of the Navajo Indians was 20 years. Whereas 
heavy blame was laid at the feet of the Indians them- 
selves, some responsibility must be placed upon the 
Government policy of concentrating more on hos- 
pitalization than upon prevention of disease, particu- 
larly T.B. “I am sorry to report,” Dr. Shaw testified, 
“we do not have a health education program.” 


Last August a Negro family moved into the all-white 
Trumbull Park Housing Project in Chicago. Almost 
immediately violence broke out. Since then Police 
Comissioner O’Connor has kept police details ranging 
from 200 to 1,100 men in the area so as to prevent 
more disorder. 


Almost a year has passed since Congress passed the 
Emergency Refugee Act to admit, over a period of 
three years, some 214,000 persons from behind the 
Iron Curtain. This law, which was hailed as a blow 
against totalitarianism abroad, clearly stated that our 
country still remained the home of the persecuted. Now 
comes the report that not even six visas have been 
issued under this law. Reason: The McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. 
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Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human 
Relations 


CREDITS + 


In Southern Rhodesia white miners in the American- 
controlled copper mine, “The Roan Angelope,” voted 
in February to strike out a clause in their agreement 
which restricts all skilled and highly paid jobs to 
white workers, This move hit at one of the funda- 
mental causes of strife between the two races and may 
well give hope to young Africans who formerly felt 
they had nothing to look forward to except a life of 
menial labor. 


= 


According to Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson, 
the last outposts of segregated education on military 
bases will be gone by September of 1955. If the local 
authorities refuse to cooperate by that time, the U.S. 
Office of Education will step in and do the job for 
them. This will make desegregation complete in the 
armed services, as John A. Hannah, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, has vowed on several occasions. 


+ 


Shop stewards in unions throughout the United States 
now have a tool for use in the drive against racial and 
religious prejudice and discrimination—a pamphlet, 
costing seven cents, entitled Your Rights Under State 
and Local Fair Employment Practices Laws. The 24- 
page pamphlet, published by the National Labor Serv- 
ice, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, is 
a detailed guide to the rights enjoyed by workers in 
the various states and cities with fair employment laws 
and ordinances. 


a 


A week before last Christmas, fire leveled the home 
of Mrs. Stella Morris in Negrofoot, Va., forcing the 
widow, her 80-year-old mother, and seven children to 
seek an old shack for shelter. Citizens of the oddly- 
named town rallied to collect enough funds to build 
the Morrises a new home. Volunteer carpenters, both 
Negro and white, are among the 50 workmen now 
trying to complete the five-room house this spring. 
To Mrs. John Workman, a local Red Cross worker. 
must go the credit for organizing and sparking the 
drive which resulted in this admirable demonstration 
of brotherhood. 
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LABOR NOTES 





AFL asks support 
for cancer campaign 

In a letter sent to all unions af- 
filiated with the AFL, its president, 
George Meany, has urged support 
of the campaign of the American 
Cancer Society. He wrote: “The 
American Federation of Labor urges 
all of its affliated organizations and 
their members as civic minded citi- 
zens to support it with generous con- 
tributions and if possible as volun- 
teers during the 1954 fund-raising 
crusade in April.” 


New hope for Japan's 
laber movement 


A new labor federation, Zenro, 
with about 800,000 members, is be- 
ing launched by democratic free 
trade union leaders in Tokyo during 
March and April to oppose the pro- 
Red-China Sohyo, which currently 
claims 2,800,000 members. 

The split is the second in labor 
ranks in Japan since World War II. 
In 1945, the Socialists formed the 
first major union, Sodomei, but 
within the year the Communists 
split away and formed the power- 
ful Red front, NCIU. 

NCIU expired in the face of 
Japanese rank-and-file anti-Commu- 
nism, but Sohyo, formed in 1950, 
took its place, identified itself with 
the Left Socialists in 1952, and with 
the Red Chinese puppet union, 
ACFTU, in 1953. Two of its major 
affiliates broke with the Internation- 
al Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, although many Sohyo un- 
ions still retain ICFTU membership. 

The situation came to a 
down last year. The powerful right- 
wing Japanese Seamen’s Union, the 
revived Sodomei, and the strong 
Textile Workers Union abandoned 
Sohyo and started a drive for a gen- 
uine free trade union center in 
Japan. The result is Zenro, which 
will probably apply for ICFTU mem- 
bership. The effect of such a move 
will be interesting since the Tokyo 


show- 
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office of ICFTU is now under leftist 
Sohyo control. 

Dick Deverall, AFL representa- 
tive in Asia, reported that if Zenro 
can work out a positive, hard-hitting 
program to defend the interests of 
the workers and to help reconstruct 
Japan, the extreme leftist leadership 
will lose much of its support. The 
Japanese labor movement might then 
return to its former pro-free labor, 
anti-Communist position. 

Deverall declared that the rank- 
and-file membership in Sohyo is anti- 
Communist, but almost complete 
lack of accurate information in 
Japan about Red China has pre- 
vented their realizing that some 
Sohyo leaders are advocating closer 
unity with a Chinese union which 
is actually the Communist World 
Federation of Trade Union front in 
Asia, and a puppet, slave labor or- 
ganization. 


Those offshore oil lands 
are worth millions 

Teachers, parents, taxpayers, and 
school children in other states may 
read with interest that Texas has re- 
ceived high bids totaling $32 million 
for leases on offshore oil Jjands. 
These millions are earnings from 
natural resources that were under 
the control of the Federal govern- 
ment until Congress ceded them to 
a few coastal states last year. Schools 
in all 48 states would have shared in 
the proceeds under legislation of- 
fered by Senator Hill of Alabama 
which Congress rejected. 

Now, instead, the lease money will 
go into the Texas treasury alone. 
There it is earmarked for the public 
schools. It will be available to fi- 
nance $600-a-year pay increases for 
Texas teachers authorized in a min- 
imum pay scale recently adopted by 
the legislature at Austin. 

No one will begrudge Texas teach- 
ers a well-deserved pay increase. 
People of other states interested in 
Texas schools can hardly be ex- 
pected to like the way the financing 
came about, however. But for Con- 
gress’ actions in rejecting the Hill 
amendment and giving away offshore 
oil, these and other similar revenues 
would be available to all states, 
share-and-share alike, for the educa- 
tion of all American children. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Texas holds 
first labor school 

The first Texas AFL Labor Schoo] 
was held in March in Mineral Wells 
with attendance limited to 150 stu- 
dents from Texas AFL organizations, 
as the executive board of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor had de- 
cided at its mid-winter meeting in 
Austin. 

Courses at the three-day school 
included Texas Labor Laws, Bar- 
gaining Techniques, History of 
Texas Labor, Workers’ Education, 
Public Relations for Texas Labor. 


Progress marks 
anniversary of 
Child Labor Committee 

In April the National Child La- 
bor Committee celebrates its 50th 
year. The annual report, Young 
Workers in the United States, points 
out the encouraging fact that the 
number of minors under 18 years of 
age enrolled in school has been 
steadily increasing. However, much 
work still needs to be done, since 
thousands of children 13 or under 
are still employed in agriculture at 
the expense of their schooling. 
There are also some harmful forms 
of child labor which must be elim- 
inated, although there are no longer 
children employed in mines, mills, 
and canneries. 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is a private agency, support- 
ed by funds from 15,000 individuals 
in every state in the union. It con- 
ducts surveys, promotes federal and 
state legislation on child labor, and 
provides consultant services for pub- 
lic and private agencies working 
for children. Since its pioneer work 
began 50 years ago, many of the 
worst abuses of child labor have 
disappeared. 

The Committee is studying 
children who drop out of school, and 
has prepared material on part-time 
school-work programs. Particular 
emphasis is placed on improving the 
status of low income families and 
aiding the children of migratory 
workers. 

Several publications and record- 
ings, as well as the current report, 
are available from The National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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Prodigal’s Return 


COCKNEY COMMUNIST. By Bos Darxe. The John 
Day Company, New York, N.Y. 1953. 190 pp. $3.00. 


To those fellow citizens who have read the long 
tortured psychopathic confessions of the ex-Communist 
in the United States, this book is a refreshing change. 
Bob Darke is a London bus conductor who joined the 
party in 1935 and quickly became one of its leaders 
both in the Transport Workers Union and also in the 
Hackney Borough Council to which he was elected. 
He describes what membership in the party meant and 
shows how the Communist stage army manipulated 
mass movements. He finally revolted against fanatical 
discipline and dictatorship wielded for Soviet Russia 
by its British Fifth Column. At the end of eighteen 
years of experience he realized that he was “carrying 
the wrong banner in the right fight.” The final straw 
was the Communist Party stand against the interven- 
tion of the United Nations in Korea. The following 
quotation shows how the Communist Party in all 
countries tries to capture teachers’ organizations: 

“The Communist Party welcomes school teachers 
into its ranks, and we had several in Hackney. So 
far as my knowledge goes they were never instructed 
to color their teaching with open Communist propa- 
ganda, although I have known one or two reckless 
enough to do it. 

“Their work for the Party must be more subtle. 
They buy the Worker, of course, and are under obli- 
gation to sell it among their colleagues. They must 
interest non-Communist staff of the schools in the 
Peace Campaign, in the Party’s policy on education, 
in cultural links with Iron Curtain countries. 

“They must play as active a part as possible in the 
National Union of Teachers. But their primary in- 
struction is to be on the best terms possible with 
their pupils, to take them swimming, to football, to 
organize clubs and social activities outside the schools. 

“This is not mere good-heartedness. A child who 
likes his teacher and knows that he or she is a Com- 
munist makes a ready recruit for the Young Com. 
munist League. 

“Parent-Teacher associations form a principal arena 
for the activity of the Communist school teacher. Com 
munists are under obligation to make these associa- 
tions political wherever possible, to use them as a 
platform for expounding Communist policy on edu- 
cation, on peace, on war. | wonder how many parents 
have signed the Peace Petition because it was circu- 
lated among them by that nice Miss Brown who 
teaches English.” 


The American Teacher, April, 1954 


This is a book which deserves a wide circulation 
among innocents, and the good thing is that Darke 
is still fighting the right fight against social evils and 
has not made a somersault to join the black totali- 

Mark STarr 
Workers Education Local, 189, New York, N.Y. 


tarians. 


The labor movements of Europe 


UNITY AND DIVERSITY IN EUROPEAN LABOR. 
By Avotr SturmTuHat. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 
$3.75. 

At last, we have what has been needed for a long 
time—a sort of intelligent citizen’s guide to the Euro 
pean labor movement. I don’t know of anybody better 
equipped to do the job than Adolf Sturmthal, who 
combines deep insight and experience in European 
affairs with a sound undeistanding of the American 
labor movement. 

This is the book I would give to the American trade 
unionist who wants to know more about world labor 
movements. It deals with developments in terms and 
perspectives that are intelligible to the American 
unionist. At the same time, it avoids the twin hazards 
of either the “anything-you-can-do-we-can-do-better™ 
theme, or, on the other hand, over-glorifying Europe's 
union movements because they are more “ideologically 
developed,” as the fashionable phrase used to run. 

The treatment is based on (to use Sturmthal’s words) 
“a rejection of the thesis according to which labor in 
some countries is ahead of other labor movements to 
the point that the present state of one movement may 
be «used to forecast the future of others.” Sturmthal 
explains unity and diversity in terms of the “particular 
factors in the development of the various labor move- 
ments and, of course, of the countries in which they 
arose and operate.” 

The story of the labor movements of Europe is told 
with broad strokes so that the reader who has only a 
beginning interest is not overwhelmed in a morass of 
detail. And at the same time, as far as I can tell, 
Sturmthal has not romanced the subject for the sake 
of simplicity. The ideological and environmental cur- 
rents are skillfully integrated in this account. 

Not the least of the book’s merits is its readability. 
This may stem from the circumstance that it is based 
on a series of lectures which Sturmthal delivered to 
the training institute of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and, therefore, reflects that 
listenable quality which characterizes the good lecturer. 

Jack Barsasn, Local 189, Workers Education Local 
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Advice on prevention 
of juvenile delinquency 


SAVING CHILDREN FROM DELINQUENCY. By 
D. H. Stott. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 1953, 266 pp. $4.75. 


Although Dr. Stott with his British experience dis- 
cusses “Approved Schools” and “Borstals” instead of 
detention centers and reformatories, what he has to 
say is completely relevant to situations in the United 
States. 

Dr. Stott brings sound psychology to his discussion. 
He knows that delinquency is “part of the wider evil 
of unhappy childhood” and so attacks the causes rather 
than the symptoms of the problem. He points out that 
the delinquency problem is as good a measure as any 
of the amount of emotional ill-health endemic within 
a nation. He indicates clearly how profitable preven- 
tion would be, not only in dollars and cents, but in 
saving human happiness and increasing human useful- 
ness. He shows how a “stitch in time” could help not 
only the children otherwise destined for breakdowns 
but also those unhappy children that may not become 
delinquent. 

School people, social werkers, family doctors, and 
lay people alike will find good sense in his discussion 
of truancy, discipline, home rehabilitation, training of 
parents, foster-parentage, institution life, problems of 
probation officers, housing problems, and_ behavior 
problems. 

Dr. Stott stimulates thought upon the present-day 
methods of dealing with deviant children. His ideas 
of therapy are based on general psychological and so- 
ciological principles. His book is full of illuminating 
advice for anyone interested in preventing those situa- 
tions which twist and mar a child’s development. 

Ruta B. Letcuton, Local 933, New Haven, Conn. 


Some Colonial antecedents 
of American democracy 


LEISLER’S REBELLION. A Study of Democracy in 
New York, 1661-1720. By Jerome R. Reicu. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Ill. 1953. 194 pp. 
$4.50. 


Dr. Reich’s prize-winning study uncovers some long- 
hidden colonial antecedents of American democracy. 
He corrects several widespread misconceptions by show- 
ing clearly that political democracy was a lively issue 
long before the Revolution; that modern-type political 
parties played an important role even in the first half 
of the 18th century; and that Leisler’s Rebellion can 
best be understood as a conflict of the farm-lebor alli- 
ance and merchant-a-istocratic landholder group. Each 
of these contentions is modestly ‘made and adequately 
documented. 

This first scholarly history of Leisler’s Rebellion is 
thoroughly based on the existing original source mate- 
rials available in the archives of the New York State 
Library, the New York Historical Society, the New 
York City Criminal Court Library, and the New York 
City Hall of Records. 


Dr. Jerome R. Reich wrote this study as a doctoral 
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dissertation at the University of Chicago, and was aided 
in its publication by a generous grant from The Gen- 
eral Society of Colonial Wars. The author now teaches 
in the Chicago public school system and belongs to 
Local 1, AFT. 

Meyer WEINBERG, Local 1, Chicago, Ill. 


Recordings made by AFT member 
for use in home or school 


Of special interest to those in the field of instru- 
mental music are the educational records recently made 
public by Juste Maurice, a Boston teacher and a 
member of Local 66. As an instructor of the flute, 
Mr. Maurice has recently had his name added to the 
music catalogue of the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education. Already released in the School 
Series is Meditation from Thais and Handel’s Largo. 
Soon to be released will be La Boheme by Puccini 
and The Lark Romance by Glinka. These records have 
been made for home and school use in order to stim- 
ulate greater interest and appreciation among young 
people. 

Mr. Maurice is the author of two instructional books, 
Foundations of Modern Flute Playing and the Master 
Instructor for Fife. These books are in use in school 
systems in the eastern sections of the country. 

Long a resident of Boston, Mr. Maurice entered the 
New England Conservatory of Music at the age of 
fourteen. He studied with the late Charles De Mailly 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and later with the 
celebrated flutist, George Laurent. As a svloist in 
many concerts, Mr. Maurice is favorably known for 
his excellent work in furnishing obbligatos for various 


singers. 


From 56 countries: data 
on primary teachers’ salaries 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ SALARIES. Publication No. 
147, International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland, and UNESCO, Avenue Kléber 19, Paris, 
France. 1953. 326 pp. 7 Swiss francs. 

From information supplied by the Ministries of Edu- 
cation, the International Bureau of Education has col- 
lected up-to-date data on the salaries of primary 
teachers in various countries. Here is a brief summary 
of the contents of this volume: 

Part I. General Survey: Salaries (administrative ar- 
rangements, salary scales); Allowances and Various 
Privileges (cost of living allowances, residence allow- 
ances, lodging allowances, family allowances and fa- 
cilities, etc.) ; Additional Salaried Activities (evening 
and continuation classes, pr.vate remunerative activi- 
ties, publication of textbooks, etc.) ; Regulations Con- 
cerning Working Hours (school hours, holidays, and 
paid leave) ; Pension Schemes (retirement, disability, 
illness, survivors’ pensions) ; Foreign Teachers; Teach- 
ers in Private Schools. 

Part Il. Primary Teachers’ Salaries in 56 Countries. 
A national report for each country is included, giving 
the data which served as the basis of the general sur- 
vey constituting the first part of the volume. 





Montana locals take part 
in labor institute 


A third regional Labor Institute, 
similar to a meeting held in Great 
Falls earlier in the month, was held 
in January in Anaconda, Montana. 
Joint sponsors of the meeting were 
the Anaconda Teachers Union, the 
Anaconda Central Labor Council, 
and the Anaconda Mill and Smelter- 
men’s Union. 

Speakers included three AFT 
members. Dr. John Swackhamer, 
Montana State University, Local 467, 
spoke on the “Outlook for Con- 
sumers”; Miss Mary McNelis, Butte 
Teachers Union, Local 332, partici- 
pated in the panel on taxation; and 
Dr. Herbert Kroeker, Montana State 
University, Local 467, summarized 
the entire discussion. The president 
of the Anaconda local, 502, Ted 
Arensmeyer, was on the arrange- 
ments committee. 

Among the subjects discussed was 
the management of the public do- 
main, a vital topic in a state rich 
in natural resources. The speaker 
criticized the action of the Montana 
legislature in the handling of oil 
leases. He said, however, that the 
state problem is a part of the na- 
tional one, wherein selfish interests 
seek to exploit the public domain 
without regard for the general wel- 
fare. 

Other speakers discussed revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, the regu- 
lation of public utilities, school oil 
lands, roads and highways, and the 
health and institutions of 
Montana. 


welfare 


Newark local honors 
“friend of education" 


48 NEWARK, N.J.—The New- 

ark Teachers Union an- 
nua!lly honors an “outstanding friend 
of public education.” This year they 
chose Peter Yablonsky, a member of 
the Board of Fducation and presi- 
dent of Painters District Council No. 
10. He was the teachers’ guest at a 
banquet early in May. 


OUR LOCALS REPORT 


Duluth local distributes statement entitled 
“| Am Proud to Be a Teacher" 


692 DULUTH, MINN.—The 
Duluth local distributed the 
following statement, prepared by 
one of its members, Margaret C. 
King, and entitled “I Am Proud to 
Be a Teacher”: 


“I am a teacher. I am of that vast 
group whose aim is to make Amer- 
ica’s education firm. I gain knowl- 
edge of the world’s forces and ma- 
terials, then give of myself, trans- 
ferring an eagerness for learning to 
the youth of our nation. 


“I assure for each student a place 
in the pattern of American life and 
instill a desire to fill that place well. 
Without me there would be stagna- 
tion and downfall. 

“I am constantly searching for 
new and better things for every 
one. Due to my efforts America 
boasts the highest standard of living 
in the world. 


“As a teacher of ideals and ideas, 
I present to students the standard 
for living so that we continue to 
march in the forefront of progress. 

“I am proud of the fact that teach- 
ing is important in building our 
future citizens and giving them these 
traits of character — self-reliance, 
initiative, courage, sympathetic un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
contributions of all our people—so 


essential for the preservation of our 
American way of life. 

“I know that what I do is impor- 
tant to my community and to my 
country; therefore, I direct all my 
efforts to bring out the best in me 
and in our future citizens. 

“I am proud of my profession and 
the challenge it offers daily because 
I am an American teacher.” 


Toledo salary increase 
brings maximum to $6,000 


25 TOLEDO, O.—Under a new 

schedule adopted by the 
Board of Education, all teachers in 
Toledo will receive a beginning sal- 
ary of $3,400. Teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree will reach a maxi- 
mum of $5,800 in thirteen years; 
those with a master’s degree will 
reach $6,000 in thirteen years. 
Although this is an increase of $600 
over the old schedule, the maximum 
on that old schedule was reached 
in ten years. 

Principals also received increases, 
and non-teaching employees of the 
Board were given amounts ranging 
from $300 to $450 a year. The entire 
schedule was effective January 1, 
1954. 





It is still possible to 
CONDUCTED TOURS 


Departures: June 12, 24, 3 
July 2, 6, 8, 14, 22 
All Expense Tours 
STEAMER, HOTELS, MEALSINCLUDED 


Europe $545 


LONDON—PARIS—SWITZERLAND 
Special Tours for Texchers 
Nurses 


LONDON—PARIS—ROME—NAPLES 
Switzeriand—Capri—Sorrento—Riviera 


55 ——— 

For College—High and Public 
School Teachers 
(SABBATICAL LEAVES) 

3 months—$745 
PARIS—ROME—FLORENCE 
FRENCH RIVIERA—CAPRI 
WESTROPA CORP. Room 705 


507 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Telephone MU 2-0115 





see Europe this summer 





sailing JUNE ‘12 and 24 
$598—and $714 


SPAIN—ITALY—FRANCE 


50 days from New York back 


to New York $725 


Excursion to Morrocco, Tangier 
and Casablanca additional $95 


HOLY LAND TOURS 
from New York back to 


New York $1025 








The American Teacher, April, 1954 





Minneapolis member proposes code 
on administrative practices for principals 


238 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
Charles E. Boyer, chairman 
of the working conditions committee 
of the Minneapolis Federation of 
Men Teachers, has sent us a copy 
of a proposed code of administrative 
practices for principals. The code 
lists both fair and unfair administra- 
tive practices. 

The principal is urged to: 

1. Direct the operation of the 
school with the least possible display 
of authority. 

2. Delegate areas of responsibility 
to require a minimum of clearance 
on details. 

3. Practice democracy in teacher 
relations. 

4. Accept, willingly, the judg- 
ment of teachers in matters in which 
the teacher may be presumed to have 
first-hand information. 

5. Show by action that he has con- 
fidence in his teachers. 

6. Indicate by performance that 
conformity of thought is never ex 
pected or demanded. 

7. Inspire confidence instead of 
fear when he enters a teacher’s room. 

8. Be consistent in his directions, 
frank in answering questions, und 
ready to admit if he has no answers. 

9. So conduct himself that teach 
ers will feel no hesitancy in asking 
help and advice. 

10. Employ constructive criticism. 

ll. Defend his teachers before 
parents and school officials. 

12. Be sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of teachers. 

13. Have due regard for the feel- 
ings of teachers. 

14. Call teachers’ meetings only 
when actually needed, and dismiss 
promptly when the business is trans- 
acted. 

15. Conduct interesting and inspir- 
ing teachers’ meetings to help teach- 
ers do a better job of thinking 
together. 

16. Require only a minimum of 
clerical work. 

17. Assume cooperative authority 
in classroom discipline. 

18. So conduct himself that there 
can be no question of his integrity. 

19. Give the impression that he 
knows what he is talking about. 

20. Make all routine assignments 
fairly and equitably and in accord- 
ance with established policies. 

The principal is urged not to: 

1. Play one teacher against an- 
other to maintain his dominance. 

2. Solicit from teachers their opin- 
ion of the competence of other 
teachers. 
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3. Give orders outside the imme- 
diate direction of the school or af- 
fecting the personal lives of teachers. 

1. Exercise authority for the sake 
of prestige. 

5. Display temper or 
toward teachers. 

6. Offer destructive criticism ha- 
bitually. 

7. Make routine assignments for 
disciplinary purposes. 

8. Retaliate in any way for a 
teacher's free expression on an issue. 

9. Discourage free expression at 
teachers’ meetings. 

10. Engage in short or long range 
planning to circumvent rules. 

11. Maintain a corps of so-called 
“stool pigeons.” 

12. Encourage teachers to 
cize other teachers. 

13. Evade his responsibility in 
assisting and supporting a teacher 
in classroom discipline. 

14. Call teachers’ meetings mere]: 
to exercise his authority. 

15. Use his authority to impose his 
will upon teachers. 

16. Assume the attitude that class 
room problems result from teacher 
inefhiciency. 

17. Use the pupil interview in dis- 
cipline cases to check the teacher. 

18. Pretend that criticism of teach 
ers comes from sources beyond hi- 
control. 

19. Direct the teacher to do the 
impossible because it appears pro 
fessional. 


irritation 


criti- 


New York Guiid 
presents Dewey award 
at spring conference 


? NEW YORK, N.Y.—On March 

6, the New York Teachers Guild 
held its annual spring conference- 
luncheon. The morning panel, which 
discussed the “Role of the Schools 
in the Promotion of Spiritual Values 
for a Democratic Society,” took up 
such topics as: Do changing times 
require new moral values? Is the 
community carrying its weight in 
the development of moral values for 
a democratic society? Mrs. Rebecca 
Simonsun, AFT vice-president, was 
chairman of the panel. 

At the luncheon the speaker was 
Albert J. Hayes, President of the 
International Association of Machin. 
ists. The Honorable Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Mayor of New York, was the 
special guest. The John Dewey 
Award was given to Herbert H. 
Lehman, U.S. Senator from New 
York State. 


Honor Veronica Hill 
at sorority dinner 


? NEW ORLEANS, La.—Mrs. 
5 7 Veronica B. Hill, president 
of the New Orleans League of Class- 
room Teachers and an AFT vice- 
president, was honored by the Zeta 
Phi Beta sorority, which chose her 
as its “Woman of the Year.” She 
was guest at a testimonial dinner 
held in February. Her outstanding 
contribution to the field of educa- 
tion in her community won for her 
this distinction. 

AFT President Carl Megel sent 
the following telegram to the group 
attending the dinner: “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers is proud 
of the fact that Zeta Phi Beta is to- 
night holding a testimonial dinner 
to honor one of our distinguished 
oficers. We are happy to join you 
in paying tribute to the contribution 
that Mrs. Hill has made to American 
education. In recognizing a teacher 
you are emphasizing the importance 
of the struggle for improved and 
expanded educational opportunities 
for all Americans. We are happy to 
extend our sincere good wishes.” 


Dr. Boris Gitcho named 
to Illinois Commission 


76 MADISON, ILL.—Dr. Boris 
C. Gitcho, a member of the 
Madison Federation of Teachers and 


of the Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers Defense Committee, has 
been appointed to the Illinois Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children. 
Dr. Gitcho has been visiting coun- 
selor in Madison since 1944 and has 
been active in the field of special 
education, dealing with the counsel- 
ing of students and the handling of 
handicapped children, as well as of 
mentally and socially maladjusted 
children. 

One of the special interests of Dr. 
Gitcho has been the study of crim- 
inology. He is the author of the 
socio-psychological study, “Strong- 
Arm Robber,” and has addressed the 
Chicago Academy of Criminology. 


Cari Megel speaks 
at Moline dinner 


791 MOLINE, ILL.—The Moline 
Federation of Teachers re- 
cently held a dinner meeting at 
which Carl J. Megel, AFT presi- 
dent, was the speaker. Guests in- 
cluded Mr. Joe Rhoden, representa- 
tive of the International Typograph- 
ical Union; Dr. F. C. Snow, AFT 
organizer; and members of the Rock 
Island Teachers Federation. 





German trade unionists 
study American schools 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The New 
York Teachers Guild has been 
acting as host to eight trade union- 
ists from Germany. All are teachers 
in Western Germany and are in the 
United States under the auspices of 
the Department of Health, Welfare 
and Education. During their stay in 
New York, the Guild arranged for 
visits to schools, industrial centers, 
trade unions, the United Nations, 
colleges, and informal gatherings in 
the homes of individual teachers. 
The visitors are in the United 
States for a three-month visit to 
acquaint themselves with the edu- 
cational system of the country. They 
are particularly interested in the 
opportunities afforded children of 
middle and lower income families. 
They will also study the training of 
teachers, living standards of teach- 
ers, and the role of teachers’ organi 
zations and labor unions in the plan- 
ning and direction of education. 


Phoenix local plans 
series of articles 


101 PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Th 
Salt River Valley Federa 
tion of Teachers has begun to issue 
a bulletin for its members. The 
publication has been planned care- 
fully and will present a series of 
articles during the school year dis- 
cussing the following objectives: 
1. Easing and facilitating racial 
adjustment. 
2. Increasing teacher participa- 
tion in policy making. 
3. Alleviating the cost borne by 
the student in free public education. 


4. Encouraging total community 
participation in school policy (as 
opposed to pressure groups). 

5. Working for real, meaningful. 
democratic experiences for the stu- 
dent. 


Radio program presents 
teachers’ viewpoint 


25 TOLEDO, O.—Radio Sta- 

tion WSPD recently pre- 
sented a program of great interest to 
teachers. It was a live show entitled 
“Your Classrcom Teachers Speak.” 

Participants in the round table 
discussion were: Carl J. Megel, AFT 
president; John Fewkes, AFT vice- 
president and president of the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, Local 1; Wil- 
liam Swan, AFT vice-president and 
member of the Gary Teachers Union, 
Local 4; Sylvia Solomon, president 
of the Toledo Federation of Teach- 
ers. 





PLUS NUMEROUS _INSTITUTES, 
AND UNIT COURSES 


AND 


5-week first term 
5-week second term 





full offerings 
for teachers 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS. SPECIAL COURSES IN EDUCATION 
WORKSHOPS 


and an enjoyable summer 
in the cool Montana Rockies 


MIDWAY BETWEEN YELLOWSTONE 
GLACIER NATIONAL 


Continuous 10-week session....June 14-August 20 


Montana State University 


Missoula 
write to: DIRECTOR, SUMMER COLLEGE 


PARKS 


June 14-July 16 
July 19-August 20 








Minnesota locals report 
new salary schedules 

The Newsletter of the Minnesota 
Federation of Teachers reports that 
St. Louis Park and Edina-Morning- 
side have aranged new salary sched- 
ules for 1954-55, 

Salaries in St. Louis Park will 
range from $2,900 to $4,500 for 
teachers having two years of training 
beyond high school. For those hav- 
ing three years of training, the range 
will be from $3,100 to $4,900; for 
those with four years, $3,300 to 
$5,600; for those with five years, 
$3,500 to $5,900; for those with six 
years, $3,700 to $6,100. Annual in- 
crements are at the rate of $200 for 
all categories. 

In Edina-Morningside, the salaries 
will be as follows: for two years’ 
training, $2,900 to $4,400; for three 
years, $3,000 to $4,800; for four 
years, $3,300 to $5,500; for five years, 
$3,600 to $5,800; for a Ph.D., $3,900 
to $6,100. Annual increments are at 
the rate of $150 for teachers with 
only two or three years’ training; for 
all others the increments are $200. 

After other salary schedules for 
1954-55 are received by the secretary 
of the Minnesota Federation of 
Teachers from other AFT locals in 
Minnesota, a complete summary will 
be prepared for the Newsletter. 

In both St. Louis Park and Edina- 
Morningside the allowance for sick 
leave is 90 days. 
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OUR NEWEST LOCALS 


1197 Hawthorne’ Federation of 
Teachers, Hawthorne, N.J. 

1198 Provo Federation of Teachers, 
Provo, Utah. 

1199 Adams Township Federation 
of Teachers, Ohio. 

1200 Fairview Federation of Teach- 
ers, Ky. 

1201 Alpine Federation of 
ers, Orem, Utah. 

1202 Johnston Teachers’ 
Johnston, R.I. 

1203 Humboldt County Federation 
of Teachers, Calif. 

1204 Richfield Federation of Teach 
ers, Hennepin County, Minn. 

1205 Carbon County Federation of 
Teachers, Utah. 

1206 Oswego Federation of Teach- 
ers, Oswego, N.Y. 

1207 Edmonson County Federation 
of Teachers, Ky. 

1208 San Isabel Federation of 
Teachers, Pueblo, Colo. 

1209 Wiilmar Federation of Teach- 
ers, Willmar, Minn. 

1210 Chester Township Federation 
of Teachers, Pa. 

1211 Monessen 
Monessen, Pa. 

1212 Osseo Federation of Teachers, 
Osseo, Minn. 

1213 Tenafly Federation of Teach- 
ers, Tenafly, N.J. 

1214 District 182 Federation of 
Teachers, East St. Louis, Ill. 


leach- 
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CONSIDER 


Some things are unavoidable—disabling accidents or sickness, and the 
resulting medical bills, for instance. The prudent man or woman guards 
against them the easy, modern way—with insurance. 

Why insurance? Because, if you are like most people, when an accident 
or illness keeps you from working, you have no income. Your savings can 
be exhausted simply by paying for life’s necessities—rent and food. There 
are extra bills from the hospital or the doctor. 

This low-cost plan protects your salary, your savings, and your peace 
of mind by helping to continue your income when an accident or illness 
disables you. If you are not already insured under a local group plan, you 
are eligible for this fine protection. If you are eligible, you cannot afford to 


miss this offer. 


A group insurance plan 
sponsored exclusively for members by 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


4 plans, each with—weekly indemnity This is low-cost insurance because of 
payments for disabling accidents .. . your Federation’s mass purchasing 
sickness ... or hospitalization; lump sum 
payments for accidental loss of life or ; : é 
limb or sight; plus optional coverage for and exclusive features by using this 


hospital-surgical-doctor expenses. coupon. For your own sake, mail it today. 


power. Learn about the many benefits 


Administrator, A.F.T. Group Insurance Plan 
204 Colorado National Bank Bidg. 


Und. itten b 
erwritten by Denver 2, Colorado 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


America’s No. 1 Accident and 


Send me without obligation more information and an 
application for the low-cost group plan of income pro- 
tection for members. 


Name___ 
Address 


Sickness Insurance Company® City 





